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From  Dusk  Till  Dawn 


1. 

God  draws  His  flaming  Light  behind  the  range, 
And  paints  the  azure  western  sky 
In  colors  exquisite  and  patterns  strange, 

As  I,  in  meditation,  try 


2. 

To  understand  the  peerless  works  of  God. 

Now  with  the  Master’s  touch  He  will 
Erase  the  mingling  red  and  golden  bands 
Of  sunset’s  glow.  And  all  is  still. 


3. 

Ah, — there,  enveloping  the  verdant  trees, 

The  purple  shades  of  twilight  see! 

As  stirred  by  summer’s  sweet  refreshing  breeze, 
They  close  about  the  world,  and  me. 


4. 

Behold! — arising  o’er  the  mountains  high, 

The  bright  and  beaming  golden  moon 
Sheds  its  soft  light  alike  ’pon  earth  and  sky, — 
A  wondrous  and  God-given  boon. 


5. 


And  now,  spread  o’er  the  breast  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Those  countless  cohorts  of  calm  Night, 

The  myriad  twinkling,  dancing  stars  on  high, 

Blaze  forth,  and  shine  with  soft’ning  light. 


6. 

O  giitt’ring  gems  of  Heav’n’s  blue  canopy, 
True  signs  of  God’s  own  handiwork, 
What  hidden  founts  of  wondrous  mystery 
Within  thy  silv’ry  borders  lurk! 


7. 

Alas — too  quickly  has  the  night  fled  by, 
Faint- flushing  Dawn  turns  night  to  day, 
And  floods  with  golden  light  the  eastern  sky. 
The  spell  is  done, — I  must  away. 


8. 


L’Envoi — 

When  one  beholds  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun, 
And  stands  by  ’thereal  splendors  aw’d, 
When  Nature’s  solemn  grandeur  pierces  one, 
How  can  he  say,  “There  is  no  God”? 


J.  A.  Burke. 


Portrait 


Yours  is  the  misty,  simple  beauty  of  the  stars. 
Their  deep  and  quiet  purity 
Is  rooted  deep  in  your  quiet  eyes ; 

Your  golden  feet  forever  tread  serenely 
The  ways  of  the  wind-washed  sky — 

The  chaste,  the  wide  and  lonely  ways. 

Always  your  deep,  remembering  heart 
Shall  hear  the  last  great  cry  of  sunset 
And  feel  the  swift  and  stirring  exaltation 
Of  the  still,  white  dawn; 

Always  your  wonder-burdened  heart  shall  hold 
The  beginning  of  all  things — and  the  end  .  .  . 


It  would  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  you 

If  you  should  know — as  stars  may  never  know — 

That  beauty  such  as  yours  is  set  to  guide; 

I  do  not  think  that  you  would  understand — 

For  neither  do  the  stars — 

Staring  always  into  far  infinity.  .  .  . 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


Reginald  Finds  His  Ray 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

REGINALD  RAY,  dramatic  critic  of  a  sort,  had  never  seen  a 
World  Series  game.  As  a  result,  Reginald  Ray  was  ponder¬ 
ing.  Standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  stared  from 
under  a  wrinkled  brow,  at  a  beautiful  blue  ticket.  The  contemplated 
pasteboard  leaned  upon  a  little  wooden  marker,  on  a  topsy-turvied 
desk.  The  little  marker  bravely  bore,  for  the  information  of  whom¬ 
ever  it  might  concern,  the  words:  REGINALD  RAY,  Ass’t.  Dramatic 
Editor. 

Reggie  was  puzzled,  and  perplexed.  For  an  hour  he  had  walked 
and  wandered  all  over  a  minute  partitioned  office.  This  morning 
his  brother  Joey,  sports  scribbler  extrordinaire,  had  given  the  little  blue 
ticket.  A  ticket  of  admittance,  it  was,  to  a  ball-game.  And  what  a 
ball-game !  .  .  . 

Today  is  Monday.  Monday  morning.  Tonight  Echoes ,  society 
drama  of  an  old  New  York,  opens  in  Boston.  Tonight  Reginald  Ray 
must  be  among  those  present  at  the  theatre,  to  review  the  production. 
Tonight  Reginald  Ray  must  turn  in  his  copy,  his  dramatic  criticism 
of  Echoes.  Tomorrow  morning’s  News-Tribune  must  have  that  write- 
up. 

But  blast  it !  Tomorrow  is  more  than  Tuesday.  Tomorrow  will 
see  the  opening  of  Base-ball’s  World’s  Series.  And  that  merry  little 
beautiful  blue  ticket  is  for  that  game!  ...  So  ponders  Reggie. 

Reggie  had  never  cared  much  for  any  personal  participation  in 
the  glorious  game  of  base-ball.  He  was  a  little  too  lazy  for  that.  But 
he  had  always  been  an  hysterically  ardent  fan.  All  through  school  he 
had  been  a  roaring  rooter  for  brother  Joey’s  nines.  Joey,  you  know, 
had  never  failed  to  play  on  the  varsity  teams.  Graduating  from  col¬ 
lege,  Joey  had  gone  into  the  newspaper  game  as  a  sports  writer.  After 
awhile  he  had  managed  to  procure  a  position  on  his  paper  for  little 
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brother  Reggie.  Reggie  had  craved  a  journalistic  career.  It  was  his 
pet  theory  that  he  had  the  makings  of  an  admirable  column-conductor. 
“Reginald  Ray”  certainly  looked  dignified  and  genteel  atop  any  column. 
It  smacked  of  high  society.  It  carried  the  air  of  the  Man  About 
Town. 

Reginald  Ray  was  known,  chiefly  to  himself,  as  a  dramatic  editor. 
True  enough,  he  did  review  a  drama  or  burletta  now  and  then.  Still, 
he  aided  and  abetted  more  than  one  department  of  the  paper.  Indeed, 
he  was  as  much  a  reporter  of  crimes  and  picnics,  marathon  dances  and 
ball-games,  as  he  was  of  theatricals.  But  since  there  were  only  a  very 
few  of  the  paper’s  staff  who  were  critics  for  the  efforts  of  those  who 
trod  the  boards,  he  was  classed— again  chiefly  by  himself— a  mite 
higher  than  the  mere  news  grabbers.  And,  to  be  sure,  it  didn’t  cost 
the  News-Tribune  any  more  to  have  him  called  an  “ass’t.  dramatic 
editor.” 

But  he  did  love  base-ball!  It  was,  too,  terribly  difficult  for  him 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  to  New  York  for  the  World  Series 
opener.  And  Jumping  Jupiter!  He  didn’t  dare  ask  Sykes,  The 
Dramatic  Editor,  his  immediate  boss,  to  be  relieved  from  that  blamed 
Echoes.  One  had  to  take  a  job  these  days,  without  kicking.  On  the 
News,  it  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  case  of  doing  your  assignments  or 
clearing  out.  If  he  only  had  a  decent  excuse !  He  didn’t  wish  to  lie 
outright ;  nor  did  he  dare  to.  Sykes  was  too  wise  a  bird  for  that. 

Reggie  sat  down  suddenly.  An  idea  inspired  him.  He  dragged 
out,  from  amidst  the  jumble  of  the  desk  drawers,  some  press  agent 
copy.  Ah !  What  luck.  Reams  of  copy,  reams  of  luck.  The  pesty 
press-agent  of  the  Echoes  company  had  been  bothering  the  theatrical 
reviewers  for  the  past  pair  of  weeks.  He  had  left  them  plenteous 
copy.  The  pictures  of  the  leading  lady  had  been  run  in  yesterday’s 
Sunday  supplement.  There  was  myriad  material  left.  The  opinions 
of  the  critics  of  the  papers,  in  the  cities  where  Echoes  had  played, 
were  quoted  there.  The  producer’s  opinions  were  there.  Why,  every¬ 
body’s  appreciation  of  Echoes  was  there.  What  a  break ! 

Reginald  Ray,  dramatic  critic  of  a  sort,  plunged  into  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  assignment.  To  fulfill  it  in  a  way  it  was  never  fulfilled 
before!  From  all  the  endless  praises  of  the  press-agent’s  copy,  he 
selected  the  most  intelligent.  He  copied  it  off,  decorated  it  with  his 
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own  style,  included  a  few  vague  and  general  criticisms  of  his  own, 
quoted  parts  of  the  text  from  the  longer  quotations  of  the  advance 
copy,— all  under  “Reginald  Ray.”  Oh,  he  made  a  great  job  of  it ! 

When  he  had  finished,  he  leaned  back,  and  sighed  a  happy  sigh. 

“Well!  How’s  that,  Reginald  old  topper?”  he  asked  himself.  If 
that  isn’t  brainwork,  you  can  go  see  my  solicitor !  ” 

He  arose,  and  yawned.  He  laughed,  and  stretched.  Gazing  out 
of  the  window  of  the  midget  office,  he  smiled  back  at  the  sun.  Luckily, 
no  one  else  was  in  the  dramatic  office.  Then,  he  went  to  the  door 
and  called. 

“Red!” 

After  a  second  call,  the  copy  boy  came  ambling  up.  Like  Reggie, 
he  loved  work  none  too  passionately. 

“Red,”  asked  Reginald,  “do  me  a  favor?” 

“I  might.” 

“Take  this  copy  (handing  the  folded  review  of  Echoes  to  the  copy 
boy)  and  keep  it  under  your  shirt,  you  know,  until  you’re  going  home. 
Give  it  to  the  night  boy,  to  go  in  with  the  theatre  stuff.  O.  K.  ?” 

“Sure.  But  how  come  you’re  passin’ it  in  so  early  ?  About  fifteen 
hours  ahead  atime?” 

“Oh— you  see,  ah-h  ...  I  thought—” 

“Hey  you,  Red !  Copy !  Snap  out  of  it !  A  voice  down  the  line 
called  explosively. 

“Cornin’!  Cornin’!  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,”  replied  the  plagued 
Red.  “All  right,  Ray,  I’ll  give  this  to  Pete.  It’ll— Oh,  thanks!” 
Reggie  handed  him  an  El  Peppo.  Reginald  Ray  also  sighed  his  re¬ 
lieved  thanks,  as  to  the  voice  down  the  hall  as  to  Red,  as  he  answered : 

“Thanks  yourself,  and  see  how  you  like  it !  ” 

And  unrolling  his  shirt-sleeves,  Reggie  donned  his  coat  and  hat, 
making  his  exit  from  the  News  building.  In  a  minute,  he  came  dash¬ 
ing  back  breathlessly.  He  dived  into  the  office  again,  and  plucking 
the  beautiful  blue  ticket  from  its  languid  position,  he  put  it  into  his 
billfold,  and  was  away  again. 

“Sour  Sykes  may  squawk  Wednesday,  when  I  get  back,”  thought 
he,  “but  I  guess  that  I  can  fix  up  everything  with  the  Old  Beano!” 

After  telephoning  home,  he  ran  to  catch  the  10.25  leaving  the 
home  of  the  Braves  for  the  land  of  the  Yanks. 
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II. 

The  Connecticut  is  at  times  a  lovely  river.  The  Long  Island  is 
at  times  an  harmonious  Sound.  Saybrook  Junction,  rising  where  the 
eager  River  is  enfolded  in  the  bosom  of  the  noble  Sound,  is  as  elegant 
and  comely  a  Junction  as  any  in  which  one  might  wish  to  be  forced 
to  pass  a  sojourn  of  delay. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  claims  of  Saybrook  Junction,  Loren  Hilarius 
Whitney,  manager  and  producer  of  Echoes  and  sundry  other  successes, 
of  a  bright  morn  o’  Monday  expressed  himself  in  language  neither 
lovely,  harmonious,  elegant,  nor  comely. 

L.  Hilarius  was  not  hilarious,  Hilarius  was  sore!  Hilarius  was 
ripping!  And  the  echoes  of  his  ire  fell  upon  service  in  general  and 
railroads  in  particular. 

The  Echoes  company  sat  around,  and  moped.  What  a  pot  of 
dumb  luck !  Beastly.  Dreadful.  Hanging  around  listening  to  L.  H. 
Whitney  damning  it  all. 

Echoes  had  departed  from  the  Large  Town  Sunday  night,  late. 
What  a  marvelous  closing  night  there  had  been!  What  a  gorgeous 
time!  A  perfect  final  performance.  All  day  Sunday,  they  had  rested. 
Monday  noon  was  to  see  them  in  Boston,  to  open  Monday  night.  Now 
it  was  Monday  morning,  and  almost  nine  o’clock.  Even  if  they 
reached  Boston  before  dinner,  there  would  be  no  time  for  a  rehearsal. 
Plague  take  delayed  railroads  and  cursed  schedules ! 

“Hang  it  all,”  reiterated  the  wild  and  exaggerating  Hilarius.  “I’m 
losing  dollars !  Dollars!  Hundreds  of ’em !  Millions!  Oh-h-h-h — ” 
A  railroad,  mind  you !  A  modern  railroad !  Glory  be !  Holding  up  a 
company  like  Echoes.  We’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.  Letting  us 
sleep  here  till  this  hour !  Imagine  that.  Blockheads ! 

An  hour  later,  the  yard-master  informed  the  volatile  Mr.  Whitney 
that  everything  was  in  readiness  to  resume  the  trip.  The  bridge  over 
the  river  had  been  repaired.  He  began  to  narrate  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  railroad  since  the  bridge  had  been  damaged  Sunday 
afternoon  by  a  careless  vessel.  The  fiery  gentleman,  however,  would 
have  none  of  him. 

“Come  on !  Come  on !  Let’s  get  out  of  this  da-da-da-diabolical 
place!”  he  yelled.  Up  everybody!  Let’s  get  going.  Come  on!” 

L.  Hilarius  Whitney  settled  his  company  on  board,  flopped  into  a 
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Pullman  chair,  gazed  out  of  the  window,  scowled  at  the  smiling  sun, 
and  gasped. 

A  jarring  jerk,  and  Echoes  was  bound  for  Boston. 

III. 

In  the  forward  car  of  a  train  headed  for  New  York,  Reginald  Ray 
smiled  sweetly,  and  yawned. 

It  was  his  usual  procedure  when  well-pleased  with  himself.  He 
was  not  one  to  sound  his  own  trumpet.  Still,  he  would,  upon  his 
completion  of  a  deed  somewhat  beyond  the  common  pale,  toot  that 
trumpet,— or  give  it  a  bit  of  a  flourish.  Today  he  had  certainly 
turned  a  trick.  When  he  thought  of  this  morning’s  stratagem,  Reggie 
felt  an  urge  to  yodel  his  own  paean.  He  might  have,  but  for  the 
train’s  passengers.  For  an  alternative,  he  hummed  a  merry  tune. 

The  day  was  magnificent.  A  perfect  day  for  the  opening  game 
of  the  championship  games.  And  so,  said  the  weather  report,  would 
be  Tuesday.  Reggie’s  spirits  were  lively  with  expectation.  Nothing 
to  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  both  weather  and  ballgame.  He  read 
what  the  morning  paper  had  to  say  of  tomorrow’s  epic.  He  read  it 
twice.  Devoured  and  digested  it  and  freshened  the  line-ups  in  his 
memory. 

Oh,  it  was  great!  And  wasn’t  that  some  scheme!  Tomorrow 
morning  the  review  of  Echoes  would  be  in  the  Neivs -Tribune,  in  all  its 
glory.  A  rather  splendid  one  it  was,  too ! 

“I’ll  make  a  regular  holiday  of  it.  This  will  be  a  trip!”  hummed 
Reginald  Ray.  “I’ll  put  up  at  Mike  Drouhan’s  this  afternoon.  To¬ 
night  I’ll  take  the  old  bird  to  a  show  in  town.  The  Merry  Malones, 
perhaps.  A  visiting  critic— What? 

“I’ll  spend  the  time  between  my  arising  and  my  leaving  for  the 
Stadium,  in  reading  the  News.  Wont  it  be  a  lark  to  read  Reginald 
Ray’s  critique  of  Echoes  when  he  hasn’t  even  seen  the  drama!  Oh, 
Grandma,  I’m  the  wise  lad !  ” 

His  care  was  so  free  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  Pictorial 
and  a  bar  of  chocolate  from  the  car-wandering  vender.  He  gave  the 
Pictorial  to  a  pretty  young  widow  across  the  aisle,  and  the  bar  of 
chocolate  to  her  loud-lunged  infant.  Nary  a  worry  had  Reggie.  He 
couldn’t.  He  was  a  natural-born  American  going  to  see  a  World 
Series  game. 
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His  expectation  was  eager.  The  anticipation  grew  more  delight¬ 
ful  with  every  imaginative  thought.  He  had  put  from  his  mind  the 
idea  of  Sour  Sykes’  discovery  of  the  review-before-the-play.  With 
each  mile  of  travel  nearer  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  Reggie’s  hope 
heaped  higher.  He  talked  silently  to  himself.  Taking  the  beautiful 
blue  ticket  from  his  pocket,  he  looked  at  it  fondly  from  all  sides,  ad¬ 
mired  it  and  caressed  it.  He  murmured  to  the  pasteboard.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  for  having  been  presented  with  the  ticket.  Con¬ 
gratulated  the  ticket  for  being  fortunately,  and  sagaciously,  utilized. 

“Little  Blue  Ticket,”  whispered  Reginald,  “Oh  Lit— Heaven 
help  us!  Yow!  My  leg!” 

There  was  a  terrific  crash.  The  speeding  car  stopped  with  a 
shrieking  jerk,  the  forward  end  rising  to  mid-air.  This  took  place  so 
quickly  that  Reggie  felt  the  concussion  and  the  ripping  pain  in  his 
leg  simultaneously.  Passengers  were  tossed  about  violently.  In  a 
few  seconds,  most  of  them  were  crashing  their  way  through  windows. 
Reggie  tried  to  free  his  leg  from  amidst  a  demolished  chair.  Impos¬ 
sible.  A  splinter,  almost  as  big  as  the  leg  itself,  was  crushed  into  his 
calf.  He  shouted  once  or  twice  and  passed  off  in  a  faint.  Through 
hazy  consciousness,  came  clamorous  babel.  His  head  rang  with  clang¬ 
ing  din.  His  brains  whirled  with  crazy  ball-players  chasing  a  pretty 
widow  to  take  away  a  bar  of  chocolate  from  her  babe.  His  senses 
beat  a  clattering  tattoo.  And  through  it  all  resounded  echoes  .  .  . 

and  Echoes. 

IV. 

L.  Hilarius  Whitney  sat  up  in  bed. 

“Where  in  the  devil?— But  an  adorable  nurse  knocked  him  back 
to  the  pillow. 

“S-a-y?”  queried  L.  Hilarius,  “What’s  the  idea?  What’s  hap¬ 
pened?  Where  am  I,  anyway?” 

He  sat  up  again  and  looked  about. 

“You’re  in  Stoneington  Hospital,  sir,”  whispered  the  adorable 
nurse.  “You  have  been  in  a  train  wreck.  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
New  York  to  Boston  and  the  Boston  to  New  York  trains  collided.’ 

“A  wreck!  Any  killed?” 

“No.” 

“Thank  the  Lord!  But  my  company.  Know  anything  of  them?” 
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“Most  of  them  are  here,  sir.” 

And  since  she  was  a  nurse,  his  informant  sweetly  asked  him: 

“Hadn’t  you  better  try  to  sleep  a  while?” 

Having  been  asleep  since  yesterday  afternoon,  he  over-ruled  the 
suggestion  as  preposterous.  He  noticed  now  that  his  arm  was  swathed 
in  bandages.  He  must  have  been  “out”  for  almost  a  day.  The  tick¬ 
less  ward  clock  showed  the  hour  of  one.  Tuesday.  He  remained  sit¬ 
ting  and  looking.  Becoming  drowsy  in  spite  of  himself,  he  began  to 
fall  back  to  a  reclining  position.  The  follow  in  the  next  bed  com¬ 
menced  to  talk  in  sleep  .  .  .  What  in  thunder!  “Echoes?” 

“Echoes,  Echoes,  Echoes,”  droned  the  sleeper.  A  corking  good 
drama.  The  delightful  debutantes  of  an  olden  day’s  society.  Echoes, 

an  echo  of  The  Way  of  the  World.  Its  author,  a  better  Congreve. 
Echoes — Echoes— Echoes  1” 

L.  Hilarius  awoke  with  a  leap ! 

“Hey!”  he  yelled.  “Who  are  you?” 

The  fellow  opened  his  eyes  wearily,  and  wonderingly.  He  then 
propped  himself  on  an  elbow. 

“Why?  Why— W-where  am  I,  anyway?”  He  was  coming  out  of 
a  deep  sleep. 

Whitney  told  him  hurriedly  the  story  of  the  train-wreck,  and  re¬ 
peated  his  former  desideratum. 

“Why,”  replied  the  wondering  fellow,  “My  name  is  Ray,  Reginald 
Ray,  of  the  Boston  News  Tribune. 

“Did  you  know  that  you  were  raving  in  your  sleep  about 
Echoes  ?” 

“Echoes?  Did  I  talk  about  Echoes?”  Light  began  to  penetrate 
through  Reginald  Ray’s  sleepy  skull.  “What  do  you  know!  I  was 
on  my  way  to  see— No!  I  wasn’t  either.  I  was  on  my  way  to  see  the 
World  Series.” 

Then  he  told  L.  Hilarius  of  yesterday  morning’s  stratagem.  And 
laugh!  Did  Hilarius  laugh?  He  nearly  shook  his  shape  amorphous. 

“Well,  well,  well!  Mr.  Ray,  do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

Mr.  Ray  did  not.  Before  he  could  say  so,  an  interne  handed  him 
a  yellow  envelope.  Mr.  Ray  decided  to  open  the  envelope.  Its 
telegraphed  words  within  slapped  his  senses.  They  screamed  mock¬ 
ingly  at  him:  “This  morning’s  News-Tribune  carries  write-up  of 
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Echoes  under  your  name.  Echoes  did  not  play  here  last  night. 
You’re  fired!  .  (Signed)  Sykes” 

Reggie  fell  back  upon  the  pillow. 

‘‘Oh,  blazes!  Well,  I’ll  be  skinned!” 

“Trouble?”  queried  L.  Hilarius. 

“Trouble !  Look !  ” 

Whitney  took  the  telegram  and  read  it. 

“Oh,  is  that  all?” 

“Is  that  all !  It’s  enough,  don’t  you  think?” 

“H-m-m.  I  don’t  know  ...  I  asked  you  about  a  minute 
ago:  Do  you  know  who  I  am?”  Reggie  shook  his  head. 

“Why  I,”  smiled  L.  Hilarius,  “am  L.  Hilarius  Whitney!” 

“You’re  what?” 

“L.  Hilarius  Whitney.” 

“The  producer  of  Echoes?” 

“The  same.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  skinned!”  And  Reginald  Ray  fell  into  a  second 
faint. 

V. 

When  Reggie  came  to  consciousness  again,  L.  Hilarius  made  him 
an  offer.  Reginald  Ray  accepted  the  offer. 

Both  left  the  hospital  two  days  later.  L.  on  his  feet,  and  Reggie 
in  a  wheelchair.  Both  attended  the  closing  game  of  that  momentous 
World  Series  to  celebrate  their  departure  from  the  hospital  and  the 
signing  of  their  pact.  Each  felt  remarkably  fortunate  that  the  other 
should  sign  and  glow  over  that  agreement. 

When  Reginald  Ray’s  next  pay-day  rolled  around,  Reginald  Ray 
was  no  longer  a  dramatic  editor  of  a  sort.  He  was  a  sort  of  dramatic 
editor.  It  was  Reggie  who  told  the  dramatic  editors  what  L.  Hilarius 
Whitney,  manager  and  producer  of  Echoes  and  sundry  other  successes, 
wished  them  to  say  and  signify,  Reginald  Ray  was  a  press-agent  par 
excellence— a  personal  representative. 

His  vocation  had  discovered  him.  As  a  memento  of  that  discov¬ 
ery,  Reggie  retained,  as  a  vade  secum,  a  merry  little  beautiful  blue 
ticket.  And  so,  upon  his  rather  anomalous  abilities,  the  sunshine  of 
success  began  to  shine. 

For  Reginald  had  found  his  Ray. 


Our  Library 

by 

Walter  A.  Gorman 

“Oh,  for  a  book  and  a  shady  nook, 
Where  I  may  read  all  at  my  ease, 

For  a  jolly  good  book  whereon  to  look 
Is  better  to  me  than  gold.” 


OF  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this  twentieth  century,  there 
is  none,  perhaps,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
than  for  the  easy  access  to  books.  Printing  presses  are  work¬ 
ing  overtime  flooding  the  market  with  numberless  volumes  which  come 
under  the  category  of  books,  but  which  in  reality  are  not  worth  reading. 
The  majority  of  modern  novels,  with  due  respect  to  the  authors,  are 
nothing  more  than  “words,”  just  words,  lacking  genuine  plots  and 
material  which  should  serve  to  arouse  the  finer  qualities  which  are 
within  man.  However,  there  are  any  number  of  books  by  the  old 
authors  worth  reading  and  which  all  college  men  should  be  acquainted 
with.  The  debt  we  owe  to  books  may  be  well  expressed  by  the  words 
of  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  says,  “These  are  the  masters  who 
instruct  us  without  rods,  without  anger  and  cross  words;  if  you  in¬ 
terrogate  them,  they  conceal  nothing ;  if  you  miunderstand  them,  they 
never  grumble ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you.”  From 
this,  we  may  gather  that  books  are  real  friends  and  are  constantly 
willing  to  help  those  who  love  reading. 

Many  college  men  are  guilty  of  that  unforgivable  crime  of  not 
being  interested  in  reading.  Many  of  them  look  upon  reading  as  a 
study.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Reading  should  be  the  avocation 
of  all  men  deserving  to  be  known  as  “college  men.”  True,  it  takes 
time  and  requires  a  little  effort,  but  what  is  there  in  life  worth  while 
that  does  not  require  time  and  effort  ?  Every  lover  of  good  books  has 
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within  his  power  the  opportunity  to  call  up  the  shades  of  the  greatest 
and  most  erudite  men  that  ever  lived  and  force  them  to  converse  with 
him  on  the  most  interesting  subjects.  We  may  converse  with  Caesar 
and  Alexander  on  their  campaigns  and  conquests.  We  may  listen  to 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  plead  before  us  in  their  inimitable  way,  and 
finally,  we  may  become  a  peripatetic  disciple  of  Aristotle,  Socrates  or 
Plato.  For  in  books  we  have  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  men. 
Cicero  described  a  room  without  books  as  a  “body  without  a  soul,” 
and  Carlyle  has  said  that  a  collection  of  books  is  a  real  university. 
Macaulay,  who  had  wealth,  fame,  rank  and  everything  that  the  world 
could  give,  derived  his  greatest  happiness  from  books.  He  has  told 
us  how  his  debt  to  books  was  invaluable ;  how  they  stood  by  him  in  all 
vicissitudes  and  nursed  him  in  his  sick  moments.  These,  and  many 
others  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  had  the  same  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  reading  of  good  books. 

The  importance  of  books  has  been  appreciated  in  many  places 
where  we  might  least  expect  it.  The  Scandinavians  for  many  years 
supposed  that  books,  or  “runes,”  were  endowed  with  miraculous 
power.  Too  bad,  many  Americans,  especially  college  men,  have  not 
the  same  opinion  in  this  regard.  The  only  opinion  entertained  by  most 
of  them  is  that  they  are  college  men.  Perhaps  they  have  others,  if 
they  have  they  are  safe  in  keeping  them  to  themselves  since  Houdini 
is  dead.  But  in  later  life  when  college  days  are  over  people  will  judge 
them  by  their  language  and  their  knowledge  of  good  literature. 
Philosophy,  science  and  foreign  languages  assume  second  place  and 
give  way  to  the  poise  developed  from  outside  reading. 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  forgotten  his  meals,  due  to  his  love  for 
reading.  In  fact,  he  himself  mentions  that  he  was  so  fond  of  reading 
that  he  did  not  perceive  old  age  coming  upon  him.  If  this  can  be  said 
by  a  pagan  who  found  it  very  difficult  even  to  get  books,  how  much 
more  grateful  ought  we  to  be  for  the  wonderful  opportunities  offered 
to  us  in  this  twentieth  century?  Who,  after  reading  “My  Unknown 
Chum,”  by  Aguecheek  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  masterful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  London?  Many  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the  world,  where  poverty  is 
unknown.  Such  a  concept  is  not  true  and  is  substantiated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  found  in  the  “Chum”, —  “There  is  proportionately 
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more  begging  and  poverty  in  London  than  in  any  other  continental 
city.”  “Or  who  could  imagine  what  the  beauties  of  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  are?  I  wonder,  shall  we  ever  see  anything  in  America  to 
remind  us  even  faintly  of  the  glories  of  Antwerp,  Milan  or  Brussels.” 
Or  who,  after  his  “Napoleon  the  Third,”  could  fail  to  change  his  mind 
concerning  this  maligned  king  who  was  elected  emperor  by  a  vote  of 
over  seven  million  against  three  hundred  thousand  ?  Another  beautiful 
story  worth  reading  is  “Maria  Chapdelaine,”  by  Hemon.  In  this 
exceptional  novel,  written  by  a  young  Frenchman  who  died  just  as  he 
was  starting  to  be  an  invaluable  friend  to  thousands  who  enjoy  good 
reading,  we  have  the  lives  of  the  people  who  helped  develop  Canada 
and  made  it  the  country  it  is  today.  Hugh  Walpole’s  “Cathedral”  is 
a  book  which  in  conjunction  with  Trollope’s  “Bar Chester  Towers” 
furnishes  the  reader  with  much  enjoyment  and  knowledge  pertaining 
to  rural  ecclesiastic  life  in  England.  For  those  who  like  readings  of  a 
more  dramatic  nature,  the  writer  suggests  Auerbach’s  “On  the  Heights,” 
Bronte’s  “Wuthering  Heights,”  Lytton  “Night  and  Morning,”  and 
“Lucille,  The  American,”  by  James. 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  show  the  number  nor  the  nature 
of  the  books  which  he  has  read.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to  suggest 
titles  which  have  furnished  many  enjoyable  hours  and  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  may  not  have  read  or  even  heard  of  some  of 
the  above  books.  This,  and  the  incredible  paucity  of  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  outside  reading  by  college  men,  prompted  this  article. 

Our  library  at  Boston  College  has  just  been  opened.  It  contains 
many  volumes  of  literature  which  are  not  compiled  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  dust  or  becoming  the  domicile  of  bookworms.  There¬ 
fore,  as  college  men,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Alma  Mater 
to  acquire  a  habit  for  reading  so  that  we  may  not  be  limited  to  one 
plane  of  thought.  The  mine  is  a  rich  one ;  it  is  worth  staking  a  claim 
on.  Character  will  be  developed  to  the  extent  that  he  who  acquires 
the  habit  may  feel  encouraged  among  the  literati  to  the  extent  that 
neither 

“The  Alps  nor  Apennines  can  keep  him  out 
Nor  fortified  redoubt.” 


An  Old  Woman  5peaks 

Perhaps  you’ve  seen  the  sunset  with  its  purple  and  its  gold, — 
I  call  it  just  a  bit  of  life,  but  others  laugh  and  scold. 

They  tell  me  life  and  heaven  are  of  a  different  hue, 

I  smile,  and  listen  while  they  talk,  and  wish  they  only  knew. 


For  added  to  the,  golden  hours,  I’ve  found  along  life’s  tinted  way 
Are  misty  purpled  memories  of  quite  another  day, 

When  heaven  with  its  treasures  which  I  thought  were  mine  to  hold 
Were  seemingly  in  hiding  in  the  sunset’s  shining  gold. 


To  me  the  sunset  is  but  life,  decked  out  in  finery 

Of  gold  and  purple  colors  blended  skillfully 

And  though  life  be  not  heaven — it  is  just  across  the  way, 

And  the  gold  and  purple  raiment  make  it  heaven  for  the  day. 


John  F.  Mungovan. 


Reflection 


O  Lucifer,  rebellious  son  of  Dawn, 
Tell  me  of  thy  throne! 

Does  it  scorch 
As  thy  torch 

When  you  moan,  moan,  moan? 


O  Lucifer,  scourge  of  vain  souls  gone, 
Hear  the  monk’s  prayer  drone! 
Do  you  fear 
As  you  hear? 

Since  you  groan,  groan,  groan! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Competition 

Overhead,  a  myriad  of  stars, 
Soft-gleaming,  seem  contented 
To  the  tired  traveler, 

Snugly  camped  and  tented. 


Overhead,  the  myriad  of  stars, 
Unnoticed,  dimly  dot  the  sky, — 
Streetlights,  headlights,  theatre-signs 
Catch  the  passing  eye. 


W.  J.  A.  Koen. 


The  American  Principle  of 
Constitutional  Limitations 

by 

Francis  5.  Shea 

VALEDICTORIAN 

THERE  is  nothing  more  characteristically  American  than  love  of 
individual  liberty.  When  the  nations  of  the  world  turn  their 
eyes  toward  these  United  States,  they  select  as  the  dom¬ 
inant  trait,  the  distinguishing  mark,  by  which  America  is  to  be  differen¬ 
tiated  from  all  other  peoples,  a  courageous  determination  to  maintain 
individual  liberties  at  any  cost.  From  the  eventful  day  when  George 
Washington  penned  his  illustrious  name  to  the  American  Constitution, 
our  government  has  been  aimed  particularly  at  progress  through 
the  individual's  welfare,  at  prosperity  through  the  interests.  It  has 
been  our  proudest  boast  that  our  government  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
that  it  is  the  servant  of  the  common  welfare,  the  protecting  guardian 
of  our  individual  rights  and  liberties. 

So  accustomed  have  we  grown  to  this  atmosphere  of  liberty  here 
in  America  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the 
Constitution  with  an  eye  of  diffidence— of  failing  to  realize  that  our 
rights  and  liberties  have  been  provided  for  there  as  they  have  been  in 
no  other  Constitution  in  the  world.  Born  under  the  banner  of  free¬ 
dom,  we  are  negligent  of  the  means  whereby  this  glorious  prerogative 
has  been  guaranteed  to  us.  We  do  not  recognize  the  farseeing  states¬ 
manship  of  the  Fathers  of  our  Country  in  demanding  Constitutional 
limitations  in  order  that  individual  rights  might  never  be  filched  from 
those  who  had  fought  so  courageously  to  secure  their  possession  and 
preservation. 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its 
writing  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  was  recognized  by  no  nation 
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in  the  world?  Even  the  liberties  which  had  been  wrung  from  John 
of  Runnymede  were  regarded  as  mere  exemptions  forced  from  the 
supposedly  plenary  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  Our  Fathers  did 
not  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  the  sense  of  absolute 
power.  They  believed  that  each  individual  as  a  responsible  moral 
being  had  certain  inalienable  rights,  which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
people  could  rightfully  take  from  him.  They  based  their  Constitution 
upon  this  principle  as  a  foundation  and  insured  its  continuance  as  a 
rule  of  operation  for  as  long  as  the  Constitution  endures.  Such  a  step 
amazed  the  world  and  caused  no  little  ridicule  among  the  countries 
which  held  that  no  individual  had  rights  except  by  the  grant  of  the 
state.  The  belief  that  the  individual’s  rights  to  life  and  liberty  were 
inalienable  and  the  limitations  placed  in  our  Constitution  regarding 
their  inviolability  were  enough  to  make  us  a  laughing  stock  for  the 
world— and  yet  these  same  doctrines,  formulated  by  Bellarmine  in  his 
eloquent  defense  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  against  the  royal 
pretentions  of  James  the  First  and  his  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings  have  been  the  salvation  of  America.  They  perhaps  more  than  all 
else  have  been  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  action,  the  stimulating  initia¬ 
tive,  the  broad  reserve  of  individual  power  which  have  made  our 
phenomenal  progress  an  apparently  simple  and  direct  conclusion.  It 
was  because  our  Fathers  realized  that  man  must  have  the  privileges 
due  to  his  dignity  as  a  man  if  he  were  to  fulfill  his  obligations  that  our 
Constitution  is  such  a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  It  was  because  they 
recognized  that  a  written  guarantee  of  limitations  was  the  surest  safe¬ 
guard  that  the  government  would  never  absorb  the  place  of  the  people 
in  American  life  which  has  made  our  Charter  of  Liberties  the  most 
unique  document  ever  struck  off  in  the  annals  of  man.  To  their 
jealousy  for  their  rights  and  their  suspicions  of  any  predatory  ad¬ 
vances  upon  them  by  the  State  do  we  owe  this  distinctive  feature  of 
our  Constitution,  the  American  Principle  of  Constitutional  Limita¬ 
tions. 

That  this  is  a  peculiarly  American  idea  is  evident  from  a  very 
summary  comparison  with  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  England, 
today,  a  limited  monarchy  boasts  that  she  possesses  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world,  yet  there  all  sovereignty  rests  with  the  Par¬ 
liament  so  that  it  has  the  right  to  legislate,  to  pass  laws  as  it  will, 
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without  any  Constitutional  check.  It  is  so  transcendent  and  so  ab¬ 
solute  that  it  cannot  be  controlled  for  persons  or  causes  within  any 
bounds.  Since  it  is  the  highest  court,  if  by  any  chance  misgovernment 
should  fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  left  without 
any  Constitutional  manner  of  remedy.  How  different  is  this  from  our 
American  idea,  where  Congress  is  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  important 
limitations  some  of  which  are  imposed  in  express  terms  and  others  by 
implications  which  are  equally  imperative.  America  has  a  positive 
guarantee  as  long  as  her  Constitution  endures  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  individuals  will  not  be  transgressed  by  the  government. 
There  is  a  decided  advantage  resting  with  America.  She  stresses  the 
individual  and  his  welfare  where  England  stresses  Parliament  and  the 
State. 

And  if  Constitutional  limitations  gain  us  a  point  over  England, 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  democracies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  how  superior  must  our  position  be  when  we  look  at  those  few 
absolute  monarchies  that  survive!  Those  governments  are  happily 
passing  from  the  earth  which  made  a  God  out  of  the  State  or  the  King, 
which  suffered  no  right  to  exist  except  that  of  the  ruler  and  his  a 
Divine  one.  We  in  America  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
government  first  gave  concrete  expression  to  the  principle  that  proved 
to  be  the  death  blow  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  And  we  should 
thank  God  that  in  founding  our  government  our  fathers  built  it  upon 
manhood  rather  than  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  upon  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  of  the  individual  rather  than  upon  his  complete  subjection. 
Let  us  never  forget,  my  friends,  that  by  the  principle  of  limitations 
our  people  are  forever  liberated  from  the  fear  of  the  rule  of  one,  from 
the  tyrannous  oppression,  the  abject  slavery  that  has  characterized 
the  history  of  absolutism  in  government  in  every  century  and  in  every 
country  of  the  globe. 

While  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  has  passed,  there  is  one  form  of 
absolution  that  has  survived  and  flourished  in  postbellum  days— 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  Italy  and  several  of  the  Balkan  States, 
have  yielded  to  dictators.  In  Italy  especially  has  the  surrender  had 
far-reaching  consequences.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars  when 
the  whole  world  knelt  before  the  “Numen  Imperatoris”  of  Rome  was 
there  such  subjection  to  imperialistic  domination  as  there  is  today  in 
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Italy.  He  who  would  fain  drape  about  his  shoulders  the  purple  and 
ermine  of  an  Augustus  has  taken  to  himself  all  rights,  all  authority, 
all  sovereignty— he  recognizes  no  rights  but  his  own,  not  even  those 
of  the  Church ;  a  citizen  has  no  rights,  he  has  merely  a  multitude  of 
duties  toward  the  State.  We  who  praised  the  caging  of  the  Prussian 
Eagle,  we  who  watched  with  satisfaction  the  sorry  chain  about  the 
neck  of  the  imperialistic  Czar  cannot  but  decry  the  preservation  of 
their  ideals  in  that  land  where  man  is  a  puppet,  a  marionette  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  master,  where  man  is  denied  the  right  of  free 
speech,  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right  to  express  one’s  opinion,  in  a 
country  where  any  offence  against  the  opposition  is  not  only  condoned 
but  greeted  with  vivas  and  shouts  of  acclaim !  They  tell  us  that  Italy 
has  been  saved  by  the  Dictator  from  a  worse  fate.  It  may  be,  but  no 
government  that  spurns  the  individual,  no  government  that  treads  its 
way  to  power  over  the  bloody  bodies  of  its  assassinated  opponents,  no 
government  that  absorbs  all  rights  and  recognizes  no  rights  can  sur¬ 
vive  for  long.  A  temporary  progress  there  may  be  but  any  real  pros¬ 
perity  must  come  from  men  who  are  free,  from  a  people  who  have 
been  afforded  equality  of  opportunity  and  incentive  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protective  supervision  of  the  government.  Can  you 
realize  what  an  incalculable  prize  we  have  in  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  precludes  the  slightest  possibility  of  any  such  infringement 
of  individual  liberty,  which  clears  the  air  above  us  of  any  threatening 
clouds  of  despotism  and  imperialism  similar  to  those  that  darken  the 
blue  Italian  skies  today? 

Now  just  what  are  these  limitations  that  we  have  been  extolling 
in  our  Constitution— what  are  these  guardians  of  our  individual  liber¬ 
ties?  You  will  find  them  especially  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  those 
ten  amendments  which  states  demanded  as  a  guarantee  before  their 
adherence  to  the  Constitution.  Think  of  the  fundamental  rights  as¬ 
sured  us  by  the  first  amendment  alone,  which  guarantees  us  perfect 
religious  freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  assembly  and  the 
right  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  no  political  document  ever  written  encompassed  so 
much  in  so  little  space— forty-six  words  guarantee  to  us  liberties  which 
some  countries  have  fought  in  vain  for  centuries  to  have  recognized. 
The  right  of  perfect  religious  freedom— can  we  ever  really  appreciate 
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the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  at  a  time  when  religious  bigotry  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  when  state  religions  were  regarded  almost  as  a  neces¬ 
sity,  laying  down  the  principle  that  guaranteed  to  every  one  of  us 
the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  our  conscience?  And  to¬ 
day  when  the  question  is  raised  and  bruited  about  as  it  has  not  been 
for  years,  does  not  every  true  American  heart  rejoice  that  religious 
freedom  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  government,  a  right  assured 
each  and  every  one  of  us?  The  right  of  free  speech — when  we  look 
at  Italy  and  see  how  that  singular  prerogative  of  the  freeman  has  been 
denied,  do  not  our  lips  and  hearts  speak  words  of  commendation  for 
those  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  who  provided  by  their  limitations 
for  our  continued  enjoyment  of  this  concomitant  right  to  man’s  life 
and  liberty  ? 

The  phrase,  “They  builded  better  than  they  knew”  was  never 
more  aptly  applied  than  to  those  giants  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  who  were  responsible  for  our  Charter  of  Liberties.  They  built 
the  foundation  of  a  noble  edifice  whose  glory  grows  more  resplendent 
with  the  years,  whose  wisdom  sparkles  ever  greater  with  the  increase 
of  progress  and  prosperity  on  the  country.  To  those  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  to  those  who  dared  to  establish  a  new 
form  of  government,  based,  not  on  pomp,  nor  on  power,  nor  on  the 
might  of  force  or  on  the  closed  fist  of  absolutism,  do  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Let  us  who  today  enjoy  the  prestige  of  a  nation  committed 
to  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  as  the  seed  of  glory,  let  us  not 
forget  those  who  insured  all  this  liberty,  all  this  progress,  all  this 
prosperity  to  us  by  that  singularly  American  principle,  Constitutional 
Limitations. 

Men  of  the  Class  of  1928:  This  is  our  parting  moment.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  leave  the  shadow  of  the  towers  on  University  Heights 
to  tread  the  different  roads  that  mean  life  for  all  of  us.  Before  we  go 
let  us  offer  one  last  tribute  to  Boston  College.  Time  may  increase— it 
can  never  efface — the  realization  of  our  debt  to  the  Fathers  who  have 
toiled  day  and  night  to  make  us  men  worthy  of  the  name— Catholic 
men,  worthy  of  our  faith,  our  country  and  our  college.  Our  tribute 
to  them  must  be  a  tribute  to  sacrifice,  to  industry,  to  real  love.  To 
those  fond  parents  who  come  here  today  to  see  us  pass  forth  as  grad¬ 
uates,  we  can  say  little.  Action  is,  and  should  be,  the  only  recom- 
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pense.  Words  are  meaningless  at  a  time  like  this— let  ours  be  merely 
the  promise  of  the  return  which  must  begin  from  this  hour  for  a  debt 
that  can  never  be  adequately  paid. 

Today  is  Flag  Day!  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  day 
which  witnesses  our  graduation  from  Boston  College  should  be  the 
day  on  which  reverence  and  honor  are  given  to  our  national  emblem. 
Let  us  in  this  last  moment  pledge  alllegiance  to  every  star  and  stripe 
of  that  beloved  banner.  Let  us  show  by  our  lives  as  citizens  under 
its  folds  that  we  love  it— let  us  promise  here  on  our  graduation  day 
to  defend  those  principles  which  are  being  attacked  today  through 
malice  and  ignorance  as  they  have  never  been— let  us  promise  to  guard 
the  principles  which  have  brought  America  her  liberty  and  freedom, 
her  progress  and  prosperity.  Then  and  then  only,  will  we  be  worthy 
sons  of  Boston  College ! 


An  Irish  5ong 


“Why  do  the  sea  waves  call  as  they  do?” 

“Hush  thee  Asthore,  they  are  calling  to  you.” 
“And  why  are  they  calling  so  loudly  for  me?” 

“They  want  but  the  blue  of  your  eyes,  Machree. 
See  they  reach  out  their  hands  of  soft  white  foam, 
To  take  thee  away,  love,  far  from  thine  home, 

And  then  they  will  steal  thee,  forever  to  roam, 
Leaving  mother  alone  in  the  gloaming.” 


“But  mother,  they  sing,  and  the  song  is  sweet,” 

“Wee  babe,  ’tis  their  call  to  wandering  feet.” 

“But  they’ll  bring  me  back  safely,  I  know  they  are  true.” 

“Dear  love,  thy  father  once  heard  it,  too. 

No  more  does  he  come  from  the  edge  of  the  sea — 

He  does  not  forget — but  never  can  he 
Return  to  his  home,  to  you,  love  and  me, 

For  he’s  gone  with  the  waves  in  their  roaming.” 


“Why  mother  I’ll  surely  return  to  you  here.” 

“Nay,  nay,  loving  child,  and  that’s  why  I  fear.” 

“But  why  should  you  fear  when  it’s  only  in  play?” 

“Hush  child;  be  quiet;  that’s  ever  their  way. 

For  they’ll  lead  thee  afar,  and  before  thy  return, 

They  will  seize  thee  and  hold  thee ;  no  more  will  you  yearn 
For  thy  mother — you’ll  sigh  and  oft  your  heart  burn, 

As  forever  you  roam  from  your  homing.” 


William  Gavin. 


On  Inspiration 

(For  Gertrude) 

One  swooning  star  relieves  the  night 
Its  shrouded  weight — 

Poor  hope  it  heats  my  hunger-heart 
To  compensate. 


Becalmed  behind  the  eager  curves 
That  are  my  lips 
Anchored  words  of  glory  ride 
Like  Grecian  ships. 


Ships  that  should  sail  for  Troy  before 
The  moon’s  arise, 

And  I,  profoundly  pious,  stay 
For  sacrifice. 


I  seek  not,  Jason- wise,  to  boast 
To  strategy — 

Far  subtler  than  the  fleece  of  gold 
Is  poetry. 


Magnificently  mild  this  gift, 

A  simple  thing, 

To  give  to  beauty  voice,  and  lend 
To  words  a  wing. 


But  here,  convention-cast,  I  chart 
No  passion-port, 

While  others  quest  far  coasts  for  lure 
As  myself  ought  .  .  . 


Soft — Cretan  galley-like  the  bark 
Of  sunrise  slips 

Out  of  her  eastern  mooring — love 
O’er  leaps  my  lips! 


Westward  in  his  conquest-course 
Rides  the  sun, 

Out  of  a  splendor-shaded  dawn 
My  verses  run. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Commencement  Day  Address 

delivered  by 

Francis  J.  Carney,  ELsq. 

WE  are  assembled  here  today  for  no  unworthy  nor  inconse¬ 
quential  purpose.  This  magnificent  and  resplendent  gather¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  people,  drawn  from  every  field  of 
endeavor  and  every  phase  of  life  from  the  adolescent  to  the  sage, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  are  connected  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1928,  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  by  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  is  persuasive  and  immutable  evidence  that  this  day  is  no 
common  day,  and  that  this  occasion,  marking  the  fifty-first  Com¬ 
mencement  of  Boston  College,  is  one  fraught  with  indescribable 
importance  to  young  men,  such  as  you,  who  are  forsaking  the  pro¬ 
tecting  aegis  of  Alma  Mater  and  her  sacred  walls,  and  who  are 
marching  forth  through  her  hallowed  portals  out  on  to  the  compre¬ 
hensive,  the  tortuous,  and  the  far  from  resilient  road  to  life.  Never¬ 
theless,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  wonderful  yet  inscrutable  road.  As  you 
pass  along  from  the  spring  to  the  summer  and  into  the  autumn  of 
your  travels,  nature,  no  doubt,  will  greet  you  with  her  bounty,  but, 
let  me  warn  you,  inevitably  there  will  come  the  frosty  winter  of 
discontent.  Life  will  seem  cold,  callous,  and  unsympathetic;  the  road 
will  appear  hard,  rough,  and  even  impassable,  but  the  exactness  of 
your  education,  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  and  the  circumstance  of 
your  nationality  are  sufficient  to  cause  you  to  overcome  every  obstacle 
and  to  direct  you  unerringly  to  a  triumphant  termination.  You  have 
been  well  and  specially  prepared  for  this  journey  of  life.  Who  has 
been  better  prepared,  and  who  is  more  specially  adapted  for  such  a 
journey— mentally,  spiritually,  and  materially— may  I  ask,  than  an 
educated  Catholic  College  American  gentleman? 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  I  think, 
that  the  members  of  your  graduating  class  have  been  properly  edu- 
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cated  as  young  gentlemen.  You  have  not  been  tainted  with  what  I 
may  term  the  sin  of  collegiate  electivism— a  defect  which  tends  to 
corrupt  mental  processes  and  to  cause  young  men,  in  many  instances, 
to  work  along  the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  A  student  in  a  college 
where  the  elective  system  largely  prevails  may,  it  is  true,  acquire  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  unrelated  facts.  While  knowledge 
necessarily  accompanies  any  right  system  of  education,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  the  end  of 
education.  A  vague  generality  is  the  subterfuge  of  the  nebulous  mind. 
What  is  education  and  when  has  a  young  man  been  properly  educated  ? 
As  I  view  it,  education  is  discipline.  Education  is  the  severe  and 
systematic  mental  and  religious  training  which  has  expressly  in  view 
as  its  ultimate  end  correct  thought,  right  conduct,  and  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  things  moral,  material,  and  spiritual.  With  such  an 
end  in  view,  your  college  course  has  been  carefully  planned  for  you  by 
skilled  educators.  Their  method,  adapted  as  it  is  to  modern  conditions, 
has,  nevertheless,  remained  fundamentally  the  same  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  over  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  recognizes  that  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  stands  for  something  definite.  It  means  that  one 
who  possesses  such  a  degree  has  taken  and  completed  successfully 
cultural  courses  in  the  fine  arts  and  practical  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  philosophy  of  life.  The  system  under  which  you 
have  been  educated  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  often  has  been 
challenged,  but  it  never  has  been  found  wanting. 

It  is  a  mark  of  excellence  that  your  education  has  not  been  limited 
solely  to  the  development  of  the  mind.  You  have  been  instructed 
and  trained  in  religion.  You  have  been  taught  not  only  your  obliga¬ 
tions  to  your  God  and  to  your  Church,  but  you  have  also  been  taught 
your  obligations  to  your  country  and  to  society.  The  Fathers  of 
this  Republic,  in  drafting  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States, 
well  had  in  mind  that  religion  was  the  soundest  foundation  of  all,  and 
that,  in  the  future,  unless  we,  their  descendants,  were  guided  by 
religion  in  our  every-day  lives,  the  structure  which  they  had  erected 
with  such  care  and  solicitude  would  not  and  could  not  survive.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  even  today  America,  in  its  three  essential 
departments,  implores  and  relies  upon  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  various 
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states  appoint  chaplains  to  invoke  the  Divine  assistance.  The  sessions 
of  our  Courts  open  with  prayer.  Every  executive  is  required  to  take 
oath  that  he  will  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  God  grant 
that  the  United  States  of  America  long  may  continue  to  be  a  religious 
nation  and  that  her  people  always  will  continue  to  be  a  religious 
people  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Social  and  political 
cataclysm  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  people 
of  this  country  fail  to  recognize  and  to  observe  the  religious  standards 
set  up  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Fathers  of  this  Republic. 

We  have  done  well  by  clinging  close  to  the  standards  set  up  by  our 
fathers.  We  are  citizens  of  no  negligible  nation.  We  are  a  happy, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  people.  Our  Great  Lakes  and  magnificent 
rivers,  our  rugged  mountains  of  the  East  and  our  rugged  mountains 
of  the  West,  with  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Middle  States 
stretching  out  between  them,  equal  anything  else  of  their  kind  in  the 
world;  our  natural  resources  in  coal  and  iron,  in  oil  and  copper,  and 
in  silver  and  gold  are  plentiful;  our  bounteous  crops  are  more  than 
sufficient;  our  commerce  is  increasing;  many  of  our  manufacturing 
industries  are  being  forced  beyond  their  limit;  and  the  condition  of 
our  financial  institutions  is  such  as  even  Midas  himself  might  envy. 
There  is  work,  food,  and  clothing,  for  the  horny-handed  worker  of  the 
glebe,  for  the  trained  mechanic,  and  for  the  sturdy  knight  of  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor.  The  conditions  under  which  we  live  and  earn  our 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows  cannot  be  compared  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  Education  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and  Literature  are  flourishing.  Our  civil  and 
religious  rights  are  guaranteed.  With  the  law  spreading  its  protecting 
wings  over  us  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  justice  reigns  and  is  supreme. 
We  openly  practise  our  religion  and  freely  worship  God.  Behold  the 
magnificent  splendor  and  the  strength  unreserved  of  this  dazzling 
and  marvelous  culmination !  The  United  States  of  America,  like  “the 
rosy-fingered  dawn”  creeping  silently  upon  the  turbulent  waters  of 
the  trackless  ocean,  has  radiated  tenderly  her  light  and  her  glory  upon 
a  troubled  and  bewildered  world  until  at  length  she  stands  forth  as  a 
governmental  power  without  a  peer.  And  this,  gentlemen,  is  your 
country.  Is  it  within  the  gift  of  the  human  tongue  adequately  to 
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describe  the  opulent  opportunities  for  material  success  that  ardently 
await  upon  the  earnest  and  the  educated  young  American  of  today? 

Now  and  again  we  learn  of  some  one  who  rises  up  to  plead  that, 
in  the  business  world,  bigotry  is  a  barrier  which  positively  prevents 
the  individual  from  scaling  the  heights.  A  plea  such  as  this  is  un¬ 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  made  out  upon  the  facts.  It  is  usually  put  forth 
by  an  uneducated  and  non-useful  member  of  society.  In  substance 
and  effect  it  is  a  plea  of  confessed  inferiority  and  an  attempt  to  avoid 
its  consequences.  Big  business— and  by  that  I  mean  the  eminent 
enterprises  of  the  day— big  business,  I  repeat,  is  not  interested  in  your 
religion.  Big  business,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  has  no  religion.  It, 
is  interested,  and1  deeply  interested,  in  your  ability,  in  your  character, 
and  in  your  perseverance.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  unsupported 
statement.  Examine  the  facts  for  yourselves.  In  the  banking,  rail¬ 
road,  and  automobile,  in  the  steel,  oil,  and  copper,  in  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  radio  corporations,  you  will  find  men— and  many  of 
them  devout  men— who  worship  God  at  the  same  altar  with  you  and 
who  are  directing  the  destinies  of  these  admirable  organizations  with 
ability,  with  character,  and  with  perseverance. 

Naturally,  it  seems  to  me,  a  young  college  graduate  may  ask 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  what  are 
the  safe  guides  for  material  success?  You  do  not  expect  me,  I  assume, 
to  pretend  to  be  competent  to  give  an  infallible  answer.  I  can  testify, 
however,  to  observations  which  have  been  made  in  that  behalf  in  the 
course  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
answer  such  a  question,  let  me  say  that  a  young  college  graduate 
should  possess  moderate  ability  and  moral  excellence.  He  should 
evidence  an  unswerving  purpose  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  field  in  spite 
of  counter-influences,  opposition,  or  discouragement.  Successful  men 
are  often  regarded  as  geniuses.  Genuis,  it  has  been  said,  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  hard  work.  Consummate  ability  is  not  essential  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Trained  moderate  ability  is  sufficient.  There  are  still  other 
requisites.  A  man  of  consummate  ability  totally  lacking  in  moral 
sense  may  for  a  period  occupy  the  pinnacle.  Do  not  be  misled.  His 
leadership  is  bound  to  be  transitory.  A  man  lacking  in  character  can¬ 
not  be  a  leader  in  his  business  for  any  protracted  period  of  time.  He 
cannot  be  trusted.  His  sin  will  find  him  out. 
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Permit  me  to  suggest  that  there  are  one  or  two  more  essentials. 
A  man  may  possess  great  ability  and  moral  excellence,  yet  he  may 
not  get  on  in  the  world.  For  the  prize  of  leadership  he  must  be  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  work  hard  and  toil  long  hours  each  day  for  years 
before  he  can  even  hope  to  see  the  mountain  peak.  It  is  true  one 
cannot  for  years  give  his  best  endeavors  to  a  vocation  which  he 
dislikes.  Therefore,  you  must  love  your  work.  Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  take  up  any  occupation,  no  matter  how  alluring  the  present 
emoluments  may  appear,  unless  you  have  thoroughly  satisfied  yourself 
that  you  will  truly  love  the  work.  Be  discriminating  in  the  choice 
of  your  life’s  work,  because  if  you  are  not,  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  failure  will  be  written  as  your  epitaph. 

Even  though  one  possesses  all  other  requirements,  without  good 
health  he  cannot  be  truly  efficient.  Mental  ability  does  not  show  at 
its  best  when  trying  to  function  in  a  tired  or  diseased  body.  Pre¬ 
serve  your  health.  Do  not  dissipate  your  youthful  energy.  Aside 
from  religious  concepts,  business  success  requires,  as  a  concomitant,  a 
clean  and  proper  life.  The  pagans  recognized  that  truism  when  the 
poet  wrote  “mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.”  These  suggestions  are  simple 
and  perhaps  trite.  One  who  follows  them,  at  least,  will  have  no  cause 
for  regret.  Let  your  slogan  be  “Per  angusta  ad  angusta.” 

From  this  day  forth  you  will  be  alumni  of  Boston  College,  and 
that  fact,  it  is  needless  to  relate,  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  gifts  which  Alma  Mater  has  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  you.  She  has  a  right  to  demand  that  you  properly  represent 
her  in  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  architects  in  employing  yonder 
tower  to  focalize  this  magnificent  and  incomparable  group  of  college 
buildings  well  might  have  been  to  create  a  majestic  symbol  on  a 
scale  capable  of  projecting  itself  for  miles  around.  Its  Norman  rug¬ 
gedness  of  bulk  attracts  far  across  the  landscape,  but  its  purity  and 
grace  of  detail  do  not  fail  to  interest  and  engage  the  near  observer. 
This  tower,  to  me,  is  symbolic  of  power,  purity,  and  culture.  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  graduating  class,  prescinding  from  spiritual  considerations, 
personally  I  could  not  ask  for  you  any  greater  blessing  in  your  future 
lives  than  that  each  of  you  might  stand  forth  in  your  respective  com¬ 
munities  as  a  perfect  prototype  of  that  superb  and  sublime  tower  of 
beloved  Alma  Mater— the  Boston  College  tower. 


From  Euripides'  ‘Alcestis’ 

The  Fates  had  granted  Admetus  a  stay  of  life,  provided  he  found 
someone  to  die  for  him.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
except  his  young  wife,  Alcestis.  The  action  of  the  play  takes  place 
on  the  day  appointed  for  her  to  die.  A  servant  describes  the  scene 
immediately  preceding  her  death  as  follows: 


.  .  .  And  when  she  saw  the  day  of  death  had  come 

She  washed  her  snowy  skin  in  waters  from 
The  stream,  from  cedar  cabinets  took  dress 
And  gems;  and  so,  arrayed  becomingly, 

She  stood  before  the  hearth  and  prayed: 

“Sweet  Mistress,  since  I  go  to  greet  the  tomb, 
Prostrate  here,  I  beg  this  last  request: 

‘Keep  close  to  You  my  little  ones,  and  grant 
My  boy  a  loving  wife,  my  girl  a  noble 
Mate;  and  do  not  let  them  die  untimely, 

As  their  mother  dies,  let  them  live 
A  long  and  happy  life  on  native  soil.’  ” 

And  all  the  altars  in  Admetus’  home 
She  came  and  garlanded  and  prayed  before, 

Strewing  leaves  from  myrtle  boughs  she  carried, 

With  not  a  tear  and  not  a  cry;  and  sorrow 
Did  not  dusk  the  fairness  of  her  cheek. 

Then,  within  her  bridal  room,  she  flung 
Herself  upon  the  bed;  and  then  at  last 
She  wept,  and  then  at  last  she  cried  aloud: 

“O  bridal  bed,  whereon  I  gave  this  man, 

For  whom  I  die,  chaste  gift  of  maidenhood — 

O  fare  you  well,  for  I  hold  no  hate  for  you ! 

You  have  lost  but  me — lest  I  betray  you 
Or  my  husband  I  have  willed  to  die. 

But  some  other  wife  will  know  you  now — 

O  not  more  chaste! — but  happier  perhaps.” 

Thus  huddled  there,  she  covered  it  with  kisses 
And  with  floods  of  tears,  till,  wan  with  weeping, 

She  left  the  room  and  bridal  bed.  But  often 
Afterwards  she  came  again  and  flung 
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Herself  once  more  upon  the  couch.  The  children, 

Sobbing,  clung  to  their  mother’s  robes.  She  gathered 
Now  one,  and  now  the  other  in  her  arms, 

As  one  near  death;  and  all  the  servants  wept 
With  pity  for  their  mistress.  Then  she  gave 
Her  hand  to  each,  and  there  was  none  so  lowly 
But  she  bade  farewell  and  met  reply. 

Coming  back  to  the  house  after  the  burial  of  Alcestis,  Admetus , 
grief -stricken,  says : 

O  phantom  of  a  home,  how  can  I  enter  in. 

How  dwell  within,  now  my  fortune  now  has  changed? 

O  barren  memories  of  days  far  different! 

Some  yesterday,  with  torches  of  Pelian  pine, 

With  marriage  hymns,  I  entered  in,  holding 
The  hand  of  my  loving  wife.  And  merry  revellers 
Followed  after.  And  they  called  us  happy,  saying 
We  both  were  noble-born  .  .  , 


But  now  are  sobs 

Instead  of  marriage  songs;  no  robe  of  white, 
But  only  blackest  raiment  comes  with  me 
To  where  my  marriage  bed  lies  desolate  .  .  . 

How  then  can  I  bear  to  enter  in? 

What  lips  are  there  to  greet  me  happily? 

Where  can  I  turn  for  cheer?  For  when  I  look 
And  see  the  lonely  bed  of  her  who  was 
My  wife,  the  empty  chair,  the  littered  floor, 
The  children  clinging  to  my  knees  and  crying 
For  their  mother,  and  the  servants  mourning 
Openly  their  mistress — treasure  lost! 

When  I  see  such  miseries  within, 

The  desolation  of  my  house  will  drive 
Me  forth. 


But  even  there  my  sorrow  comes; 

For  when  I  see  Thessalian  marriages, 

And  throngs  of  women,  once  my  wife’s  companions, 
My  grief  shall  be  too  great  for  me  to  bear. 


Translated  by  R.  Felix  Doherty. 
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Fall !  The  season  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  and  the  Hunter’s  Moon, 
the  season  when  the  musical  thump  of  the  football  is  heard  across  the 

land,  the  season  when  the  haze  of  Indian  Summer 
Values  lies  soft  on  the  campus,  and  when  crisp,  cool  nights 

are  suggestive  of  log  fires  and  books.  School  has 
opened.  To  some  it  is  a  mere  incident,  to  others, 
Freshmen  in  particular,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  road  leading  to  all  the 
wonders  that  a  young  mind  can  assimilate;  to  the  grave  Senior  it  is 
the  end  of  four  wonderful  years,  and  the  final  quest  of  life’s  ideals  has 
begun. 

At  such  a  time  one  hears  a  great  deal  about  that  ever  present  yet 
intangible  something  called  “school  spirit.”  And  with  it  we  also  hear 
cries  of  “over-emphasis.”  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  the  opening  of 
the  football  season  and  the  opening  of  school  should  coincide.  Yet 
we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  school  opened  at  any  other  time  than 
when  it  does,  there  would  be  the  same  cry  of  “over-emphasis.”  All 
of  which  leads  up  to  our  point. 
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The  outside  world  does  not  understand  in  many  cases  what  loyalty 
to  one’s  alma  mater  means.  To  outsiders  it  is  the  protestation  by 
means  of  cheering  sections  that  such  and  such  a  college  is  the  greatest 
in  the  universe.  To  see  a  shrieking  hoard  of  young  men  snake  dance 
around  a  field  with  the  opponent’s  goal  posts  carried  as  trophies  of 
the  conflict,  while  an  enjoyable  sight  is  not  the  only  way  of  expressing 
fealty  to  a  school  or  college.  Not  without  reason  does  the  world  judge 
this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  cynically.  With  the  end  of  the  great  college 
sport  the  flame  seems  to  die  down,  and  the  other  activities  retain  only 
their  normal  positions.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
does  not  entirely  understand  college  life  that  we  are  subjected  to 
harsh  criticism.  But  the  fault  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  world. 
A  proper  sense  of  values  is  necessary  to  any  exploit,  and  college  is  an 
exploit  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Extra-curricula  activities  are  the  means  for  the  student  to  show 
the  talents  his  education  is  developing.  It  accordingly  follows  that 
the  means  of  developing  the  students’  latent  abilities  should  receive 
first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  student.  Developing  the  mind  is  a 
great  adventure,  an  exploitation  in  the  fields  of  knowledge.  And  a 
proper  sense  of  values  is  necessary  to  give  to  those  things  that  do  us 
the  most  good,  the  most  time  and  concentration.  The  Freshmen  must 
learn  to  distinguish  the  value  of  his  subjects.  The  Senior  must  put 
into  practise  the  knowledge  of  values  that  he  has  acquired  and  it  will 
be  only  then  that  we  shall  convince  the  world  of  the  injustice  of  its 
charges  against  our  educational  systems. 

*  *  *  * 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  the  lot  of  most  collegiate  editors  to 
indulge  in  an  orgy  of  platitudes  and  advice— some  of  it  rather  inane 

—concerning  the  duties  of  the  underclasses,  par- 
To  The  ticularly  the  Freshmen.  We  feel  that  the  burden 

Seniors  of  duty  does  not  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  new 

classes,  but  upon  the  Seniors. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Senior  class  to  be  told  that  they  are 

the  leaders  of  the  school  to  whom  the  underclasses  look  up.  Unfor¬ 

tunately  this  often  only  goes  as  far  as  the  telling.  Here  at  Boston 
College  we  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any  true  campus.  This 
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handicap  must  be  overcome  through  the  efforts  of  the  Senior  men. 
We  can  feel  justly  proud  of  those  Seniors  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  extra-curricula  activities,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  that 
there  should  be  more  of  them  engaged  in  this  work.  The  influence  of 
the  graduating  class  is  great  and  lasting.  Now  men  must  be  trained 
in  the  various  activities,  men  drafted  from  the  lower  classes.  Who 
but  Seniors  are  better  fitted  to  develop  this  new  talent?  Let  us  have 
more  Seniors  in  our  activities! 

*  *  *  * 

The  cooperation  of  the  entire  student  body  is  earnestly  requested 
by  The  Stylus.  There  are  several  positions  open  in  the  business 

department,  and  literary  material  is  also  being 
The  sought  for  by  the  editor.  Freshmen  in  particular 

Stylus  are  desired,  in  both  departments.  In  addition  we 

appeal  to  our  alumni  to  let  us  know  concerning 
their  activities.  As  The  Stylus  is  the  official  organ  for  alumni  news, 
we  are  only  too  anxious  to  hear  from  all  our  graduates.  A  word  to 
the  editor  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


From  Foreign  Campuses 


s 


THE  summer  has  been  long.  With  curious  impatience,  the  For¬ 
eign  Campus  Editor  rushes  to  his  desk,  and  awaiteth.  Ah! 
Cometh  the  postman.  He  bringeth  only  two  collegiate  periodi¬ 
cals  to  this  anxious  wight. 

It  is  really  too  early,  perhaps,  to  expect  any  more.  The  first 
attempt  of  the  year  must  appear  around  Christmas  time,  if  the 
rapacious  F.  C.  E.  wishes  to  have  much  to  say  for  an  opening  effort. 
So  he  is  compelled  to  rest  content  with  but  meagre  massacre  of  the 
literary  productions  From  Foreign  Campuses. 

With  the  reading  of  the  two  magazines,  a  monthly  and  a  quarterly, 
we  were  reminded  of  a  former  resolution  to  read  Ruskin’s  Sesame  and 
Lilies  during  the  summer.  The  title  of  the  featured  story  of  the  “end 
of  the  summer  number”  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  was  clearly 
parody.  But  “Slingshots  and  Violets”  was  a  story  certainly  not  after 
the  manner  of  Ruskin’s  essays.  The  author  evidently  knows  little 
boys  and  their  feelings.  The  story  is  almost  entirely  conversational. 
Yet,  the  ability  of  the  author  to  sustain  interest  by  its  smooth-running, 
character-portraying  quality  is  admirable.  It  is  rather  a  merry  tale, 
told  in  the  first  person.  The  three  characters  are  common  enough 
types  in  the  story  world,  but  in  Miss  Cushman’s  style  of  treatment 
are  far  from  obviously  so.  The  closing  paragraph  introduces  the 
“Violets”  of  the  story  effectively,  making  one  feel  that  Russ  has  a 
heart  that,  like  his  violet,  is  “very  sweet.” 

“Physician’s  Wife”  is  a  long-sustained  poem  in  blank  verse.  One 
approaches  blank  verse  in  these  days  of  short  lines  and  airy  rhymes 
with  the  hope  that  the  poem  is  not  going  to  be  “dull,  melancholy,  slow.” 
There  is  melancholy  here,  but  surely  nothing  that  is  dull  or  slow: 

Anne  watched  him  with  an  awful  wonder.  He 
Was  Death.  Death’s  hand  upon  his  mother’s  wrist, 

Slowly  he  timed  the  rhythm  of  her  life, 

His  face  expressionless.  And  slowly  calm, 

Ben’s  bitter,  acid  calm,  spread  in  Anne’s  heart, 

Precipitated  salty  nothingness,  .  .  .” 
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Two  writers  for  the  Monthly  wax  historical.  Rather  unconvinc¬ 
ingly  in  a  way,  but  from  a  literary  standpoint,  excellently.  And  here 
is  one  poem  that  summarizes  all  that  we  thought  of  Freshman  Greek, 
when  we  were  very  young !  .  .  . 

WISDOM 
Forget  it  now — 

Put  it  aside. 

Like  a  dream,  like  a  flower, 

It  would  have  died. 


In  a  year  at  most 
It  would  be  dead, 

A  tiresome  ghost 
Left  in  its  stead. 

Helen  Mason. 

From  Toronto  comes  St.  Joseph  Lilies,  of  St.  Joseph’s  College. 
On  this  bright  day,  “House  weariness”  has  its  strong  appeal,  with  fas¬ 
cinating  naivete: 

I’m  going  out !  I’m  tired  of  tables,  chairs, 

I’m  tired  of  walls  that  hedge  me  all  about, 

I’m  tired  of  rooms  and  carpets,  ceilings,  stairs, 

And  so — I’m  going  out ! 

t 

It’s  just  house-tiredness,  trivial,  humdrum  strain, 

Monotony;  but  when  I’ve  climbed  the  hill, 

My  heart  refreshed  will  laugh  and  sing  again, 

Dear  home!  I’ll  love  it  still. 

Somehow  or  other,  what  I  need  today 

Is  sky,  and  birds  that  carol,  winds  that  shout. 

I  want  Dame  Nature’s  friendship.  So  I  say 
Good-bye !  I’m  going  out ! 

Celine  Lafayette. 

“The  Laurel-Rose,”  is  a  story  from  the  Spanish,  by  Caroline  D. 
Swan,  fills  the  heart  with  sadness.  But  it  is  a  lovely  sadness,  as  though 
the  story  were  told  in  the  verse  of  a  Noyes  or  a  Keats. 

We  are  happy  to  proclaim  that  our  new  friend  Ethos,  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  decided,  around  April  last,  to  sport  an  Exchange  de¬ 
partment,— a  good  omen  for  the  further  progress  of  this  attractive 
magazine. 
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